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ABSTRACT " • 

Twenty-one quisstions. parents may ask about 
kindergarten are answered in .thi s -booklet . Generally, the content 
aims t,o clarify the purpose ^nd scope of kinSergarten . Several 
questions have %o do with entering a .child in kindergarten: the 
required age, necessary information, attendance regulations, length 
of school day and screening tests. Questions regarding philosophy and 
content include the following: (1) Why shoulcl my child attend 
kindergarten? (2) What will my child be taught? (3) What is the . 
kindergarten teacher's responsibility concerning reading? (4) What do 
you do for the child who comes to kindergarten able to read? (5) Will 
my child learn to write in kindergarten? Other questions have to do 
with classrooms, materials -and teacher aides. Sample parental 
concerns reflected in the remaining questions jmclimde: (1) How will I 
know my child is getting along at school?. (2) Wili my child be 
wasting his tim^ in kindergarten?. (3) Why does my child reply "play" 
when I a^k what she did in school? (4) How can I be more involved in 
my child's education? (5) Should I just stop by to see the teacher? 

(6) What can parents do to help their childreh in this program? and 

(7) Should my child repeat the kindergarten year? ^RH) 
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These responses provide information about 
kindergarten for parents of young children. 
They make the purpose and scope of 
kindergarten clear and answer questions 
frequently asked about the kindergarten 
program. Teachers of young children will . 
find this information helpful when discussing 
kindergarten in their local school system 
with parents and other interested 
individuals or groups. 



At what age can 
my child 
attend 

kindergarten? 

Georgia provides kindergarten programs for children who 
are five years old on or before September 1. All five-year- 
old children are eligible. Early or late entrance may be 
desirable depending on the child; late entrance is 
sometimes helpful in increasing self-confidence. State funds 
are not available for children who are not five yearfe old on 
or before September 1; therefore, local policfes yary on 
early and late enrollments. Contact the local school system 
about policies on age requirements for entrance. 
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What are the 

entrance 

requirements? 

Parents should be prepared to provide jcertain records 
when enrolling a child in kindergarten - verification of the 
child's birthc^te, a record of immunizations and a 
certificate of examination for eyes, ears and teeth. The 
verification may be a child's birth certificate or other 
record acceptable to the local system. Copies of birth 
certificates may be obtainef] from the county in which the 
child was born. Children must have immunizations for 
tetanus, whooping cough, polio, rubella, measles, diptheria 
and mumps. Immunizations and certificates may be 
obtained through the local health department or the child's 
doctor. Some school systems provide the eye, ear and 
dental screening through the local health department after 
the school year begins, so contact the school. 

Must my child 
attend 

kindergarten? 

Participation in the kindergarten program is 
voluntary. However, once a child is enrolled, 
she must comply with the local school system's 
attendance policies. Children should be encouraged 
to attend school regularly unless they are ill.. 
Because kindergarten is a valuable experience, 
many school systems specify kindergarten as the 
entry level. Check with your local school system. 



Why can't my child 
stay all day? 

State funds provide for a half-day (minimum of two-and 
one half hours) kindergarten pi^ogram. Many school 
systems have elected to use state transportation money 
and local money to offer a full day of instruction. 
Contact your Icrcal, school for information about school 
hours and arrangements for transportation. 



What kinds of 
information does 
the school need? 

Once enrolled, .the school needs to be informed about 
.your child's special medical problems or needs, 
including allergies if there are any. The school also 

1 needs the location and telephone number of where a 
parent or guardian can be reached in case of an 
emergency during school hours. Many schools ask for the 
name and telephone number of a neighbor/ relative or 

' friend who could help in case you cannot be located. 

Share the insights and understandings you-have of your 
child with te^Q\\eYS. This will help the school provide 
th^ program your child needs. '^Together weVe smarter 
than any bn^ of us alone^'\ a slogan>^ertinent to 
kindergarten. ^ 



W/iy does the 
school test mi; 
child before he 
begins 

kindergarten? 

Screening tests are given to students to det^rnnine the 
child's development in motor coordination, vocabulary 
and language skiHs. Jhis screening helps the school 
plan a program \vhich meets the developmental needs of 
the child. Results of this screening will be shared with 
parenfs so that you will have a bfetter understanding of 
your diild s developmental needs and gain idea^ for 
how you can hdp your child at home. 
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Why should my child 
attend kindersarten? 

Kindergarten should 

develop a ctiild s positive self concept and attitude 

toward school and learning, ' ^ 

provide success(ul school experiences involving active participation 
to increase interest in school and encourage good attendance. 

identify and provide experiences for mfeetfng each 
child's unique n^ds. 

provide the foij/dation to increase ^ 
achievement ij/ school related learning, 

develop the thought processes of measuring, 
arranging numbers in a series, classifying, ^tc. 

provide activities so the child can move from 
concrete experiences to understanding the abstract. 

improve the communication skills of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing which enable the 
child to use language as a tool for learning and 
self expression. ' ^ 

provide experiences to further develop the child s physical senses as 
a method pf gathering information. " 

develop and refine the child s problem solving and 
decisionmaking skills. 

stimulate a child's curiosity in her physical and social world. 

increase a child s ability to cope with the routines of the 
schooPs schedule.* » 

provide s^^tisfying peer group interactions and experiences in . 
independence^ cooperatioaand leadership in a democratic 
setting. * 

increase a child's sensitivity to her feelings about self and others. , 
develop physical coordination and motor skills, 
encourage creative self-expression.- 
extend parental involvement. 
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What will my child 
be taught in 
kindergarten? 

A well-balanced kindergarten program provides 
experiences which further develop your child's emotional 
well being, social skills and physical coordination^ It also 
provides experiences which develop skills in 
communication, mathematics, creative arts, social studies 
and science. During registration, at a parent orientation 
program or at some other point eafly in .tfle school year, 
you should receive a deecription or list of skills and ideas 
your child will be taught. This list or description will help 
you to know how to help your child at home. 



# * 

How will I know ii\y 
child isTgetting 
along at school? 

All school systems provide for regular 
communication with parents either through written 
progress reports, scheduled parent-teacher ^ 
conferences or a combination of these or other 
methods. Ask questions about what is being taught 
and how your child is progressing. Ask for 
ways you can help yCur child a\ home on specific 
learning tasks. Another source of information 
about your child is the results of the tests each 
school system uses during the school year. Testing 
varies from school system to school system, but, at 
a rninimum, all scht)ols test progress in language 
skills and mathematics. Many schools use the 
Kindergarten Criterion-referenced Test developed by 
the Georgia Department of Ifducation and evaluale 
progress during rather than at the end of the 
school year. Regardless of what tests are (used, you 
will want to know the results. 




Why does the 
kindergarten 
classroom look 
different from 
other clqssrooms 
in the school? 

Children in a kindergarten classroonn work in various 
small areas of the roonj for much of the school day. 
These learning centers allow individual students or 
small groups of students a place to see, touch, move, 
name, discuss, hear and sometimes smell and taste a 
variety of learning materials. When you observe the 
classroom, you will see children moving about, 
manipulating objects and visiting with others at certain 
times during the*day. The activities are'well-planned by 
the teacher, who understands that children learn by 
doing. Only the setting is informal; the small group and 
individual activities are selected to match the 
requirements of young learners. 
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What kiri4s of 
materials\are used 

in the kinaer3arten 
program?] 

The kindergarten foundation v.ear is the time to provide 
your child with a broad basis for present and later 
development. Kindergarten should not be a time for a 
formalized reading program, but rather a time to work 
with a great variety of materials and ideas, to learn to 
listen, to betome fluent with words and ideas and to 
acquire the basic readiness sWills that will make reading 
meaningful later. ^ . . 

The responsibility for the initial steps of a formalized 
reading program lies with thef first grade teacher.jThiS is ' 
not to' say the kindergarten program does not provide 
rc^ading experiences, but th^e experiences differ 
depending on the child. Some more abstract reading 
activities may be appropriatfe for some children, but 
these should be used selec/ively and supplemented witH 
many other related, concrete experiences. ^ 

llie use of workbooks and ditto sheets is not 
recommended for any. student on a regular basis. Five 
year olds are physical learners, and they internalize 
concepts and master skills in'many ways other thajp 
through paper and pencil. Also, workbooks and dittp 
sheets imply CJne set of standards fof all children, whi^h 
is contrary to the philosophy of working with each child 
on the appropriate level. Experience stories, class books, 
picture dictionaries and word banks help to stimulate a 
broad interest in reading and thinking without the 
pressure to conform and compete. 
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What is 
kindergarten 
teacher's 
responsihility 
i, concerning 
reading? 

The kindergarten teacher's first responsibility is to 
conduct diagnostic types of activities to determine- 
where a- child is presently functioning. Certain -basic 
skills are required before a child can be successful m ' 
reading. Most children of five have not yet developed 
the thinking processes that rdy on the logical, 
sequential, orderfy information presented in formal 
reading programs. Rather, they are still constructing ^ 
whole picture of language. Visual and auditory 
perception, patterning, sequencing, memory and 
language fluency are only a few of the critical readiness 
skills a child must have before he can be a 
successful reader. 

If there are children who master all of the prereading 
steps and are developmentally ready to move on, a 
program should be provided to meet their needs. But for 
the majority of children, a year spent in the 
fundamentals that underlie the mastery of reading is 
time well spent. , 

One Georgia kindergarten teacher maintains, "Teach 
reading in kindergarteh? Yes, Jeach reading in formal 
reoding groups in kindergarten? No. The year a child 
spends injjindergarten is an opportunity to orient ' 
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himself to thlp multitude of new experiences 
associated with going to school. Each child l^as a 
chance to explore and savor new ideas and concepts; 
new routines and new social expectations. Never again 
will the individual child be able to solve problems and 
meet rjew challenges with the creative freedom that is . ^ 
present in kindergarten. Never again will the teacher be 
able to see so completelyjhe manner in which each 
child handles problem soloing situations." 
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What do ifhu do 
for the child who 
comes to ^ 
kindergarten able 
to read? 

Because it is as much a mistake to hold a child back as it 
is to push a child too far tpo soon, it should be determined 
that there are no weak areas in the child's development. 
Tlie following techniques or activities could be used to 

' determine abilities jn listening, speaking, comprehending. 

, and decoding words •before'^a "rtiore formal program is 
begun at school. These activities could also b^^dapted for 
use at home. 

• Let the child draw a picture or choose a favorite picture 

and record a story about it. The teacher prints this 

story and the child can read the composition, 
f ^ • 

• Allow the child to.read stories to another child in the 
corner during free time. 

*• ■ 

• The child can record story books, with the teacher's 
help, for the listening station. Be sure to provide 
practice time for the child and also the audible page 
turn signal, 

• Use a spiral chart tablet to record experience stoVie^. 
Keep the chart accessible so the child can reiread the 
stories during the year. Stories may also be illustrated. 

• Using magazines, the child can make a book of "My 
Favorite Words" by cutting those words sfie can 
read from the magazine and pasting them in the book. 
The child could illustrate each of the words. 

/ 



• Let the child compose creative writing stories from 

* sentence completion statements such as, "If I 
could pretend to be anything or anyone I wanted, 
1 would ^hoose to be.. . The teacher prints 

v^hj^^tory and the child can read and 
iHustrate it. 

*• Make a TV with illustrations by each child drawn on 
a roll of paper. The teacher prints the narration for 
each child and the child who cap read presents it to 
the class. • i 

^^ During free time provide games which give* the child an 
opportuiw^o read 
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Will my child be 
wasting his time in 
kindergartii^n? 

Your child develops in several areas emotional, 
' social, physical and intellectual. He grows at different 
rates in each area at various times in \\le. Because your 
child has grown more rapidly in the intellecfual area 
than some children, the school must assess the other 
areas to be certain he does not have needs that have 
been overshadowed. When the school has determined 
which skills and concepts have been mastered in each 
area of development, the school will provide the child 
with an assortment of experiences to further all the 
areas of development. 

The-five-year old child lives in a three dimprlisjonar 
environment. Interacting with the objects and the 
people who are part of that world, using all of the 
senses,, enables young children to learn. Kindergarten 
has a rare opportunity to concentrate on teaching 
children rather than subject matter. When a child can 
listen with understanding, use language easily to 
express ideas, follow directions, be observant, use his 
mind to reason, respect self and others and express 
emotions in acceptable ways, school and parents have 
helped the child build a fojjndation for life. 
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Will child learn 
to write in 
kindergarten? 

Every child will be given numerous opportunities to 
develop hand eye coordination and small muscle 
.control. Also, children will have continuous 
opportunities to see the teacher writing their names 
on papers and writing down their thoughts and 
ideas. As chndren display a readiness for writing their 
own name, they will be encouraged to do so. But to 
expect perfect formation of betters or numerals is beyond 
the capability of most five year olds and discounts the 
necessary time spent in activities that will help them 
eventually develop ihe fine muscle coordfnation needed 
for legible, fluent writing. 
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Why does my child 
reply "plai;" when 
I ask what she did 
iri school? 

The kindergarten curriculum is one in which children 
learn by doing rather than through the formal lessons 
which will come later in the elementary school years. 
Play is the work children do. Working with a variety of 
materials is a time for deep concentration, a time of 
earnestness and intensity — a thinking time. Recall how 
earnestly your child explored your pots and pans or a 
favorite collection of knick-knacks; feeling, fitting, 
'tasting, smelling, poking/scratching — all these actions 
taught your child about th?e nature of things in the world 
arouna her. In the same way, the clay, paint, crayons, 
scissors, blocks and games the children use in 
kind^garten will extend memory, language, thinking and 
problem-solving skills. Ideas are extended and further 
organized. Learning should be enjoyed and filled with a 
sense of accomplishment. ^ 

Ask your child to explain what she played with during 
the day and what she has learned from the experience. 
Talk about wh^^t skills or ideas the class is working on 
— naming colors, naming shapes or sizes, counting, etc. 
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Why are there . 
aides in the 
classroom? 

By helping the cUissroom teacher, aides assure that 
children receive more individual attention. Their duties 
vary from helping move children from place to place, for 
example, to supervising center activities or to instrutjting 
students in mathematics. The teacher evaluates and then 
plans appropriate activities for individuals or small groups 
/ of children; the aide helps to carry out these plans under 
the supervision of the certified teacher. Aides are selected 
and drained because they ^are cibout children. Aides are 
. ■ . eager to help your child in any way they are needed. 

How can I he 
more involved in 
my child's education? 

Schools appreciate your interest and your j?ielp. Visit the 
school; you can observe in the classroom, attend school 
meetings, volunteer to share a special interest or help 
students in some way fn the classroom. Ask questions or 
read books written for parents. Your school may have a 
special space in the m^dia center set aside for materials 
of interest to parents. The media specialist or your 
child's teacher may be able to recommend "some good 
sources of information. Answers are possible only if 
you ask questions. Your interest will mean the good 
beginning to many years of success in education. Your 
continued interest helps your child's interest and 
success ;n school. • 
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Should 1 just stop b 
to see the teacher? 

Teachers ar.e happy to. visit with you about your child and 
the kindergarten program, but their primary responsibility 
is to their stu(jents during the school day. A note or brief 
statement of information that is important, such as 
"Susan's sister has chicken pmc," or "Please .calLmc when 
you have an opportunity" is ap^Bj-eciated and takes little of 
the teacher's attention awayjrom the children. Teachers 
appreciate time to prepare for a parent-teacher conference 
just as you like time to prepare for your activities. If your . 
concerns warrant more than a few minutes of the teacher's 
time, please schedule a conference ahead of tiiVie*. 



What can parents 
do to help their 
children in this 
prograni? 

• Encourage regular attendance. Of course, when your 
child is sick he needs to be at home, but 
otherwise, it is important to take advantage of ever? 
school day. 

• See that your child gets sufficient rest to be fresh and * 
ready for' the day's activities. 

• Encourage good'nutrition. 

t Praise your child's efforts and achievements. 
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Take an interest in the things your child brings. home 
from school - talk about them, praise them and display 
them in your home. 

Read to your child and let her see you reading.' 
Discuss what you read with your child. ^ 

Prov/ide materials and experiences which stimulate yeur 
child's curiosity. 

Provide language and experiences which help your child 
understand the world. 

•^Ask questions, discuss happenings to help your child 

think about what he is learning. 
* 

Use clear, correct speech when talking to your child. 
Baby talk and careless speech hamper a child's ability to 
learn to read, write^and spell. 

Work toward* independence by Helping your child learn to , 

— hang up coats and sweaters and identify htr * 
own belgngings. 

— handle small amounts of money. ^ 

— manage buttons, zippers, buckles and shoe iaces. 

— take turns in talking and listening. 

— use simple safety rules, such as not to run inside 
buildings and to be alert when crossing the street. 

^ use the toilet unassisted and be able to wash and dry 
>his hands. 

r 

— take tuVns in games, on the swings a^^slides. 

— be Careful with sharp objects such as scissors. 

Help your child select worthwhile television programs 
and books to read. 

Monitor the television programs, books and other 
materials to which your child is exposra. 

Be a good example. 
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Should mv child 
repeat the 
kindergarten year? 

Children mature at different rates. Just as young children 
do not learn to walk or t£rik at the same time, some five 
year olds may require extra time t6 acquire the skills 
needed fdr success in formal reading and writing lessons. A 
good kindergarten can foster and encourage readiness, but 
it'cannot force it. In fact, force or pressure on young 
children can do a great deal of harm and can impede 
learning. The best possible program will be provided, but it 
may be' that individual children simply require additional 
time to grow and mature. ^ 

Visit the school and observe your child, thi^n consider 
carefully the observations and recommendations made 
by the teacher." Extra time spent in a well-balanced 
readiness program may mean the difference between 
successful learning Qi continual frustration in school. 
Con^der niany kinds of information — your 
observations, teacher observations, progress reports and 
test scores. The local school system may have established 
criteria which are used to determine readiness f|>r 
promotion. You might ask if such a policy exists for 
kindergarten students and what criteria are used to 
determine grade placement. 
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Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin (We VI of the Ciuil Rights Act of 1964); sex (Title IX 
of the Educational Amendments of 1972 an^ Title II of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976); or handicap (Section 
504^/ the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) in educational programs or 
jQctiuities receiving federal finapcidl assistance. 

' Employees, students and the general public are hereby notified that 
the Georgia Department of Education does hot discriminate in any 
educational programs or activities or in employment policies. 

The following individuals have been designated as the employees 
responsible for coordinating the department's effort to implement 
this nondiscriminatory policy. 

jitle U — Ann Lary, Vocational Equity Coordinator 

Title VI — Peyton Williams Jr., Associate Superintendent of 

State Schools and Special Services 
title IX — Myra Tolbert, Coordinator 
Section 504 — Jane Lee, Coordinator of Special Education 

Inquiries concerning the application of Title II, Title VI, Title IX or 
, Section 504 to the policies and practices of the department may be 
addressed to the persons listed above at the Georgia Department of 
Education, Twin Towers East, Atlanta 30334; to the Regional Office 
. for Civil Rights, Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Office for Civil 
Rights, Education Department, Washington, D.<ef. 20201. 
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OlFfice of Instructional Services 
Division of Curriculum Services 
Georgia Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
Charles McDahiel 
State Superintendent of Schools 
1983 
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